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IHE NINE OLD MEN OF 


HSIANG-SHAN 


[he paradoxical qualities of ancient Chi- 
nese civilization which engage the attention 
of the average Occidental have to do with 
relatively unimportant customs of the race, 
while the greatest paradox of all, and one of 
the few worth noticing, is usually ignored 
[he system of government under which this 
great nation flourished for more than two 
thousand years was the direct antithesis of 


most Western systems. The officials to whom 


the Son of Heaven looked for support in 


governing his people were statesmen tn fact 
as Well as in name. The prerequisite of any- 


one presenting himself as a candidate for 
was a thorough knowl- 


W hic h dealt 


ottice, however lowl\ 


edge of the classics not only 
with cultural subjects but with the ethical 
ind practical principles of government as 
In short 


well the office seeker Was required 


to bea 


thoroughly educated man and, 1n ad- 
to have learned the tenets of just and 


AT hal 


>of Wise emperors and thousands of 


resourceful leadership 


Underthe patt 
officials thus equipped—and despite the in- 
itable rasc alits ota tew the ( ‘hinese de- 
vilization the like of which in 


veloped ad 
brilliance or duration has never been seen 
\nd though it 1s 


Dreakdown Of this ¢ 


customary to <¢ 


iWilization in the nine- 


teenth century to corruption within, the 


curing of her own ills had been achieved by 


China innumerable times and doubtless 
1 


would have been again had it not been for 


the terrific Western civilization 


impact of 


forced upon her at a crucial moment, the 
shock of which completely disorganized the 
strong le \ 


handtul of aders who might have 
saved the country 

lhe carefully prescribed standard to which 
the State conform gave 
which 


has had no parallel in the history of the 


servants ol must 


rise to another feature of Chinese life 
Except in the case of the Imperial 
the nobility 


work 
family, 


j 


and an occasional di- 
education was first of all a 


officialdom, which was 


lettante, 
to an end, that 1s, 
the only career that offered security and con- 
genial occupation. And because China re- 
quired of her poets and artists no less than 


means 


of her statesmen trained minds and culti- 
vated tastes, it was a foregone conclusion 
that many of the aspirants for public office 
were equipping themselves as much for 
artistic careers as for political, so that from 
the T’ang dynasty (A.D. 618-906) to the 
reign of Chien Lung (1736-1795) many of 
the most famous artists, musicians, and 
poets belonged to the active official class. 
[his combination of statesmanship with the 
arts was perfectly logical—officials had the 
time and the means to indulge their gifts, 
and if a man’s artistic ability proved to be 


outstanding, there was always the chance 
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that he would be subsidized by the emperor 
and relieved of political cares. If he showed 
himself an able administrator as well as an 
artistic genius, his political appointments 
were of the highest order, assuring him of 
ample means for an early retirement if he 
chose 

One ot the most famous of the poet ol- 
ficials was Po Chu-i of the T’ang dvnasty. 
His biographies state that he was a child 
pr digV, having learned to recognize at the 


age of seven months, so it 1s said, a number 
of characters, when they had been pointed 
out only once by his nurse. At any rate he 
had mastered the classics at the age of 
seventeen, and began his official career 
some time later becoming a member of the 
Han Lin. Of the various posts held by Po 
the most important were the governorship 
of Hangchow, where he built one of the 
great embankments of the Western Lake 
still Known as Po’s Embankment; the gover- 
norship of Soochow; and finally the presi- 
dency of the Board of War, from which he 
apparently resigned almost immediately be- 
cause of ill health. Throughout his career 
his poems became increasingly popular, and, 
presumably at the time of his retirement, 
they were collected by Imperial command 
and engraved on tablets of stone which were 
set up in his garden. From the year of his 
retirement in 841 until his death in 846, Po 
lived in a retreat which he had built at 
Hsiang-shan, his only companions eight 
other old men. The Nine Old Men of Hsiang- 
shan, as they called themselves, engaged in 
the study of poetry, painting, and Bud- 
dhism under Po’s leadership or amused 
themselves with leisurely pastimes. They 
had many admirers, including artists of 
note, by whom they were painted. In the 
Sung dynasty (960-1280) Li Fang, a minis- 
ter, emulated the example of Po, his group 
being known as the Nine Old Men of the 
Chih Tao Period, and it is possible that 
other, less distinguished gentlemen took up 
the vogue in succeeding dynasties. At any 
rate, groups of Nine Old Men, whether 
inspired by Hsiang-shan or by Li Fang 
became one of the hundreds of “favorite 
subjects” in Chinese art, though in later 
Versions accurate portraval of the original 
theme is rarely found 


I 


[he embroidered hanging presented to 
the Museum by Mrs. Edward S. Harkness ts 
an eighteenth-century interpretation of the 
Nine Old Men.! A twinkle of sly humor 
lights up the benevolent faces of the elderly 
scholars, who, attended by their pages, are 
engaged in drinking wine, playing games 
and the enjoyment of music and painting 
The “pigeon staffs’ carried by two of the 
figures are symbols of longevity, the design 
for which originated in the Han dynast 

200 B.« 4.D. 220). Such staffs were pr 

sented to men over eighty vears of age, and 
the design implied the wish that the recip 

ents might digest their food as well as do 
pigeons. The hanging was undoubtedly an 
offering to a scholar on his birthday or on 
the occasion of his retirement 
much greater richness 
presentation pieces that we come acros 
is natural to surmise that it was intended 
cholars 


\LAN PRIEST 


for one of China’s foremost 


THE WOODCUTS TO VESALIUS 


In 1543 the printer and publisher Oporinu 
of Basel published an illustrated book that 
is familiarly known as the “Fabrica” 
Vesalius and that is one of the books most 


desired by collectors of old medical and surg! 


+ 


cal books.’ To the general public, as to most 


collectors of books and prints, it 1s known 
vaguely, if at all, as an old volume that con 
tains some possibly distressing illustrations 
of skeletons and muscles. It is mentioned as 


Acc. no. 36.76. Shown this month in the Room 
of Recent Accessions. See the illustration of 
detail on the cover 

The design is beautifully executed in couched 
gold- and silver-thread embroidery, with the 
heads, hands, and shoes embroidered in silk floss 
I here has been acquired from the Harris Bris 
bane Dick Fund for the reference collection in 


Prints a copy of the restrike 


th 


Department o 
the woodcuts originally used in the ‘‘Fabrica’ 
and the “Epitome” of Vesalius of 1543, which! 
recently been published by the New York Acad 
emy of Medicine. The blocks have been preserved 
until the present time in almost perfect condition 
and the modern impressions of them, thanks t 
the skill and patience of the Bremer Presse of 
Munich, the printers, far surpass in legibility and 
beauty any that were printed in the sixteenth 
century 
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b 
t I new mechanism of statement human bod Wel o partnershiy 
h more exact and much more powerlul making book on anatomy, ther I 
h was previously practiced of their yt 
he two methods alone provid rt of t ( r 
lar report; together they pt ble t! r nd reforms r 
r report that with mos ( I rmed 
SECOND SKELETON FROM THE ~ FABRI 
surprising results throws things into the scientific stud d knowled 
round and gives them a depth and a volume — simultaneity of the verbal and pictor 
previous) unrecordable and thus incom tacks would not | lone | 
municabl this about. Something else Ww ft 
When Andrew of Wesel and John of val means of communicating the results ¢ 
car, an anatomist who came out ol the ver- ‘joint attack to the Ww rl rge. Fron 
balist logic chopping ol mediaeval medicine beginning of wi t | been possibl 
and a draughtsman who came out of the lisseminate  id¢ rbal em 
long artistic tradition of naive study ol the Until the invention of the printed p 
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however, it Was impossible, working with 
handmade copies, to disseminate identical 
pictorial statements—but it did not occur to 


men that their newly invented identical 


could be used for the dissemination 
ation until after they had 
a hundred 


The first time that the 


been printing pictures for about 
Ver- 


Latement Were con 


joined in a communicable form to the end 


f the convevance of new information about 


concrete things was thus an event in the 
histor thou of the most incalculable 
mportance. That precedent opened up to 
mankind a means knowledge th it had 
ever previously possessed, for it meant 
that for the first ne in histor wo differ 
ent men in two different places could simul 
neously se nd stud lot onl den il 
words bt lentical pictures with 
which the words would have lost their refer 
ence and their meaning. [1] Fabrica’ was 
the volume that first brought these three 
things, word ! ures id commun 
bilit o the task of the analvsis of a comp! 
ed i sical or nism lt was the demon 
ration of the power ol new mechanisn 
if l I ] l ( I Was ( 
change the thu mal titude towards 
the world 
It is not witho s interest that the 
peoples which have not enjoyed th Pec 
liar combination olf words pictures and 


eso very 
little contribution to scientific or technologi- 
I he 
tell us that the Renaissance began on that 
Constantinople fell to 


cal advance old schoolbooks used LO 
$53.0n which 
Other 
more le; 


day in! 


more enlight- 
or perhaps merels 


the Turk authorities, 
ened or 


\ | 1 
cautious, have cited other dates and 


more 
periods as those that marked the separation 
of mediaeval and modern times. As the nomi- 
nation of candidates for this glorious posi- 
tion seems to be free for all, each ac cording 


to his « haracter and his knowle dge the pres- 


nominate the ve 


ent writer desires to ars 
1543, 1544, and 1545, as those in which the 
Fabrica” of Vesalius was first published 


and in which the Council of Trent was called 
1 met 


anc Iwo such epoch-making events 


the one for the machinerv of thought and 


the other for the conduct of thought, have 
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probably never before or since been so nearly 
simultaneous. Between them they did more 
to alter the geography and the climate of 
knowledge and belief than anything which 
had preceded them in western Europe for 
something more than twelve hundred vears 


WILLIAM M. Ivins, JR 


ENGLISH POTTERY: NEW 
ACCESSIONS 

ition last vear of the 

Carleton Macy collection of 

glaze the Eng- 

n the Met- 


1d comprehen- 


With the 
Helen and 


English salt 


ACQUIS 


this branch of 
lish potters’ activities now finds 
ropolitan Museum a large ai 
sive representation. Such a gift serves as 
stimulus to further collecting, for by 
ing other groups it makes more 


rneed of new members. So we ar 


ethen our exhibit 


adding three 


on of these 

new and im- 

portant pieces 
[hough not large in point of numbers, the 


Museum 


ter\ 


S collection ol slip-decorated pot- 
includes several dist shed examples 


InguUl 
These slipw: res Were intended to 


the homes of simple country folk 


purpose 1 hey must have served in a vigorous 
fashion. They are, first of all 
their mellow coloring; brown 
and 


second place 


delightful for 
brownish red 
In the 


essentially products 


cream are the prevailing tones 
thev are 
‘potter's craft, relying wholly for their 
decorative effects upon the natural proper- 


ties of the clay 


[he designs were trailed on 
probably 


pbecause 


in slip (Which is semiliquid clay 

a spouted container, and 
once applied, they could not well be altered 
they had to be simple and decisive. Here 
could be no second thought, no working 
no fiddling with small detail 
about this ware 


out ol 


over There 1s 
In consequence, a freshness 
charming 1n its 
way and distinctively English in character 


hese slipwares found their ex- 


that makes it wholly own 


boldest 


Purchased from income from the Rogers Fund 
month in the Room of Recen 
36.59, slipware dish; acc. n 
36.40, figure of a reclining ram (ex coll 
|. Perry); acc. no figure 


tude 








and shown this 


ccessions icc no 


.6.50 


representing 
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the second half of the seven- 
Many of the best examples 


Thomas 


pression in 
teenth centur\ 
bear in their borders the name of 
loft. The presumption 1s that this was the 
name of the potter who made the piece, 
though there is a possibility that it desig- 
nated the recipient, for many of these great 
dishes and plates were made for presenta- 
tion as gifts and were intended for display 
not for rough use. In the Museum collection 
shown 1n Gallery K 28) there is a handsome 
dish with the name of Thomas Toft and a 
design representing 
childlike sim- 
King Charles 


with 
plicit, 
1] hidden in Boscobel 








oak, which ts flanked aA 
by the hon and uni- 








corn. By arecent pur- 
chase we now add to 
our examples of in- 

ih 


scribed slipware a 


large dish bearing the 


name IOHN WRIGHT @ 
re) 


Various members ot ue) 
the Wright family Or = 


Were potters in Stal- Ww 
ordshire, so in this R. 
ase it IS fair to as- 

sume that the name SLIPWARE DISH MADI 


represents the maker STAFFORDSHIRI 
The dish has in the 


f tulips 


center a conventionalized design ¢ 
and for border the crosshatched lines in red 
and brown slip familiar on many s« 


Shipwares con 


\ I 


ven- 


teenth-century examples 


tinued to be popular during the eighteenth 
of the later styles the Museum has 


including 


century; 
good representation, several 
great possel pots. 

Che second piece among our recent pul 
chases 1s a reclining ram molded in grayish 
clay and painted with soft-colored glazes in 
green, Vellow, gray, and brown. It 
from about 1770 and is probably the we 
of the vounger Ralph Wood, who, with his 


dates 


rk 


father, contributed to English pottery many 
most delightful figures. These are 
modeled with full appreciation of the poss 

bilities of clay and have great delicacy ot 
coloring. By the time that Enoch Wood 
nephew of the elder Ralph, came forward as 
industrialism was beginning to dull 


of its 


a potter 


ARI 


the edge of the English handicrafts, and 
is not so much vitality and grace in 
that of the Ralph Woods 


lhe figure of Fortitude, one of a series rep- 


there 
his work as in 


resenting the Virtues, is of unusual size and 
in very good condition. The work of Enoch 
Wood and James Caldwell and dating about 
1810, it 1s, characteristically enough, cold 
formal, and somewhat stiff in pose; 


models it 


because 
of its dependence upon classi 
lacks much of the spontaneity and lightness 
however 


oT its predecessors Of its period 


this figure of Forti 
tude s a fine ex 
forms 

impressive addition 


to the Museum 
play of English p 


ample t 


A SLAVONI( 
PANAGIA AND 
A BALKAN 
FLASK 


t. Some evidence 
x ‘ { 
Lie ; thevitalitvofmed 


val re lig OUS SVMDO 


BY JOHN WRIGHT as well as a few 


LATE XVII CENTURY acteristics of | 


European art may be 
shown this mont} 


Accessions. On 


opnrects 


found on two 


the Room of Recent 


panagia, a pectoral medallion of a kind w 
by ecclesiastics assoc ated with R 


svnods of the Orthodox Church (fig. 1). T] 
other 1s a domestic wine vessel unearthed 
southern Albania (fig. 2 
Panagias are small, folded icons wort 

neck chains, serving 
the blessed bread used in Christian rel £ 
rites, and customarily bearing imag 
Virgin Mary andthe Old Testament Trinit 
It 


is related that the use of pana 


t 
nated in the early days after the As 
when the apostles were regular! 
one seat Vacant t their tabdl n I I 
part of the bread on a plate in mem 


Christ. One day at mealtime an apparitio1 
ot the ‘All Hol, \ rgit moved then 
honor her b 
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| \1 ; P 
1 
i ‘ ( Wi ne 
| \ 1 Will 1 | 
r | 
rw I re mou 
4. } i\ if I | { ) 
\ ( \ t r el ell 
( " , | ’ 
\ ( ( I I 
I | i)] 
] } ; r r 
' r \ \ 
| \ ) Hit ( | 
> \} y | ( rhe \ iN ] pI ed w 
reed 1 patriarcl nd metropol small square. [he inner sides h 
tal might wear them generally but re spectivel the Old Testament Trinity an 
tricted I | rchbishoy nd hop the Virgin and Child, each set within circt 
hur e. TI en VE lar band Slavon nscription giving tt 
vorn whe Ix ‘ It iffil | rst and second parts of an Orthodox hymn 
existed and not particular! ; ntiul to the Virgin, which reads, in translatiot 
Several European treasuri notably. the More honorable than the cherubim and b 


Vioscow cathedral collections and the Sag ond compare more glorious than the ser: 


risty of the Troitse-Sergieva | ra, preserve phim, thou who without spot of sin didst 
examples which range from plain carved — bear God the Word, it is very meet to bli 
wood or ivory ones to those set in fine metal thee, the ever-blessed and most pure Virg 


work and studded with great gems; in th and Mother of God 








country a few are known to be in the Walters ] hese religious subjects have a number 
Art Gallery, Baltimore, Marvland. The Met Acc. no. 34.163. H. 3 in. (7.5 cm.), diam 
ropolitan Museum has hitherto exhibited in. (4.8cm.). Rogers Fund 
, j , l olmachott he ¢ ilogue D 
one half of a Slavonic fitteenth-centur 
lor ily supplied translations of the inscri 
OF Spe men tions and wa tf great service wit Lussian reter 
" C y | ( | 
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sign letails. The popular B ntin lecorative nail Is al 

“P| I onography of this Virgin and he bod \ crud yNgraph ser: 

CI I ed both by the placing of an me le has characters resemblin 

n yvorted Christ child directly in trot ertain Sen rip mplet é 
of an t Virgin Mary and by the rud rapl nterpr I 

me I rcs on each side of the Infant. A \ brown filn I 


! rom the ftourteent! ld | 1 I Z ( 
ries, this one shows the smal I le 
; 
\braham and Sarah terpost 
ne | Ssterious Visitors urther 


nserts a cow beneath the table. Art 
‘ 


astern Church during abou 


ries has represented the Trinity through this 


ten centu 


illegor \braham’s hospitality to Jehoval 
nd ti WoO ingels as recorded nthe eight 

) r < Csenesis na he ¢ en 
! d Ol ear NYSt 3 nd ( 
Pr B ntine Crucifixion group 
like this one commonly differ from Latin 
on their suppression of the two thieves 
the lance bearer, and the sponge bearer. Sim 
larl nstead of imploring violently against 
vents, the Virgin is shown 1 
stern manner, placid and resigned; 
| Goleotha stands one ol the 
women and opposite them are John 


| 
enturion, While two angels issu 


rom the clouds overhead and in the distance 





walls of Jerusalem are faintly visibk 
Many particulars reflect intricate doctrines 
the Holy Orthodox Cathol Apostolic 


tern Church which have figured prom 





nent n the turbulent history of organized EI ' ER Fl 
Christian theology BALKAN. XVII OR XIX CI 
\ consideration of these several criter 
and a comparison with similar objects lead — eral correlations. Birds and beast fr 
to the conclusion that this panagia dates ng a central fountain are fr 
ibout the end of the sixteenth century n the art of Eastern peoples who lived 
lhe pewter vessel from Albania‘ is in th arid regions where life itsel 
form of a large pilgrim flask set upon four with sources of water. Med nd 
squat legs and having two contorted handles scripts of the Evangels sometime 
me of which conceals a spout [he sides are concordance table Irmounted 
convex, and each has a medallion in low ture illumination 
relief showing a fountain flanked by two — the simile ts used in t fir 


hons regardant and two birds which perch — Forty-second Psaln \s thi 
mn the large bowl of the fountain and drink — after the water brov 


from the upper basin. Other ornament con ifter thee, O God Many B 


sists of small beasts’ heads incorporated into — Islamic textiles demonstrate the popular 
the handles, rings on the neck, and rows of — of patterns which group animals and bir 
I I net | ) it eq ( 
4.28. H. 12°%% 2 Roger mt rical 








han 
nape 
evVvera 
nech 
Venice 
r el 
OcUSIT 
Ute 
widel 


iry. Bogdan Filow has written us report 
t| S sels derive from Bulgarian 
r nd | Macrid h the wert 
Fl I \ ( ARABIC 
read rt I Tit pit s 
nd along the Peloponnesus. Collections at 
Si Cairo, Berlin,s Dusseldorf, and, esp 
1] the Musé Benak: and the Mus 
1 art 1¢ ratil I Athe exhibit related 
niec floes the Walters Art Gallet 
rv. Several have stvles of orn 
mel op n Qoriet | precedent na re 
ribed W ! iil ers Ss, One 
he Ben colle I 707 near 
lent ! with our obj I LS SIZ¢ na the 
it n medallion; other specimens 11 
the Athens museums are inscribed with the 
late 761, 1782, 184 1843, and there 1s 
one havi the date 1746 in the molded 
metal. The Museum has cording] ov 
ned an unusually fine Balkan flask b 
longi he eighteenth or nineteenth 
centu! PauL S. HARR 
\ I \ Vf ’ i i r i 
a nund Db 1} Her I ind | l 930 p 
169 ribes the two Berlin flasks to the sever 
teenth century hanging the antecedent attribt 
tion of Oskar W ulff | br i ind vv elalter 
he byzgantint } ‘hi 111¢7 /3 Iwer | ‘e 
I! 19 Oo I] } 4 
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, on this flask has unusual 
bear resemblance to the forms of 
| tentl nd eleventh-centur svVza 
lice the Ir rv of Saint Mark's 
1} he reliets seem to derive trom 
t and infused rtistic traditions 
iin Eastern Mediterranean lands 
isils of tl kind have been used 
on the Balkan Peninsula as wine o1 
asKS nce about the eighteenth cen- 
\ large traffic in stanniferous objects 
i through Albania even in the 
eenth centul when the Otton 
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ACCESSIONS Of ART 
the collections of Near 
pt 
and a 
h 


Four additions to 


Eastern art, a carved panel from Egy a 


Mesopotamian bow] Turkish dish 


Persian brocade, are shown this month in 


the Room of Recent Accessions 


The | Arabic 


Irom the century 


gv pto woodcarving! dates 


ninth and represents a 


decorat developed in Mesopo- 











tvpe ¢ ion 
tamia under the rule of the Abbasid caliphs 
750 1250 [he stvle of the ornament and 
the technique of the rving, however. ma\ 
be traced back through earher Iranian art 
to Scvtho-Siberian sources. The design of 
our panel cons O heart-shaped central 
mo e whicl er nate tne WO 
OODCARVING, IX CI 

small half palmettes es svmn 
cally at the rounded end into half palmettes 
nd lotus-shaped motives. [« certain ex- 
tent the palm te scrolls ] ( tf I 
besque, which later became tl st charac 
teristic motive in Islamic ornamet I he 
technique, known as beveled or slant car\ 
ng, produces slopin urfaces which mee 
at an yblique angi nd reduces the Dact 
eround to lines sepat he motives 

[he Mesopotamian bowl,* which dates 
from the twelfth century, is a particular 
fine example of the blue-glazed pottery pro 
duced at Rakka, a city on the Euphrates 
The decoration, painted in black, consists 
ol a geometric motive ol interlaced bands 
nned tight angles to two large Kufk 

¢) 5 { \ I | H 
227% Fig 
A fine collection ¢ Abbasid woo I gs 1S 

shown in Galleries | 14 ar 1 | 4 A (SE M.S 
Dimand, | ETIN, Vol. XXVII [1932], py 5 

§ Acc. no. 34.71. Fletcher Fund. H 
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letters which develop into half palmettes 
In the intervening spaces are compartments 
filled with derived from cursive 
Arabic writing on a dotted ground. This 
type of pottery is the best known of those 


motives 


pre yduced at Rakka. It is closely related bot! 


artistically and technically to Syrian pot- 
tery, and is often confused with an almost 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ARI 


ment but from a clay known as bolus earth. 
[his tomato red is characteristic of pottery 
made in Isnik (Nicea), Asia Minor, during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The typical ornament of Isnik ware con- 
sisted of realistically drawn flowers, such as 
carnations, tulips, hyacinths, and roses, but 


other stvles of decoration showing Persian 


identical variety of Persian 


pottery. I he 


palmettes or motives based on earlier Is- 





chief distinction is that the clav of Rakka — lamic traditions were sometimes used 
FIG. 2. PERSIAN SILK BROCADE, EARLY XVI CENT 
ware Is soft and vellowish, while that of the \ rare example of Safavid weaving 


Persian ware 1s hard and gravish white Persian silk brocade® with a pattern con 


The Turkish dish,‘ a gift of James J. Ror sisting of an ogival diaper formed by ar 


mer, is a particularly fine specimen of atvpe — besques. In the center of each compartment 
of ware hitherto not represented in our ex is a large palmette surrounded by scrolls 
tensive collection of pottery from = Asia bearing blossoms, leaves, and peony pal 
Minor.* The most striking feature of the mettes in black on an olive green ground 


Floral designs 


| 
sources Decam¢ 


design is an arabesque composed of two — enhanced by silver threads 
large half palmettes and a central trefoil 
from which issue smaller half palmettes in 
black, blue, and red 


effectively 


derived from Chines« 
ionable in Persia at the time of the Mong« 


This device is placed nvasion. Under the Timurids such patterns 


against a scale pattern in blue — were frequently employed in book illumi 


] 


tion and textile design, and their us 


and green and bordered bv two rows of halt 
The tomato red 


rosettes and a row of leaves tinued into the Safavid period. The elegance: 


our plect 


of the part of the decoration which appears — of the design and the technique of 


indicate that it 1s one of the comparativel 
rare Silk 


in relief does not derive its color from pig- 
from the earl 
* Acc. no. 36.71. Diam. 13 In oaeas 


brocades dating 
*On exhibition in Gallery E 12 \cc. no. 36.42. Rogers Fund. | 
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In large cities it is no longer possible for all surplus objec y use listr 
enough of the people to come to the mu tv remote trom the buildin reanizil 
seum; and the larger the city, the smaller such lending material into fied coll 
the proportion of Museum visitors to the tions. and. in coéperat marie 
total population. The simple and direct neighborhood institutior ees : 
answer is found in museum extension n accepted Museum manner 
arrving Museum material into the circle of | temporary branch m m 
the daily activities of the people, putt ee a 

a ai eat 
NOTES 

\ Grier or Money. From Mrs. Van Sant ee ee ee ee . 
voord Merle-Smiththe Museum has recenth pencil and colored chal nd are ned 
received a contribution of S100 dated 1806. Ons ports of Mire: Mel 

Moser Gordon (later Mrs. [vanowski), show 

MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board — the strong influence of the Pre-Ray ti 

ff Trustees, held June 15, 1936, the follow An the wacky: amnck-of < 
Ing persons were elected as FELLOW IN has a rose pinned tn het I ral 
Perpetutry: Joseph John Kerrigan, Mrs n profile against a formal parapet v 
Joseph John Werrigan, Frederic B. Pratt Italian landscape sketched light! 
and Mrs. Frederic B. Pratt. The Fellow top. The other draw 
ship Perpetuitv of the late Richard H with blond hair fallins 0 } t 
Lawrence was authorized to be transferred Mr. Curtis suggests t] 
to R. Lawrence Oakley. Eight persons wert study fora ¢ I 
also elected ANNUAL MEMBER o> 

Pat SUMMER SCHEDULE. During the sun RECE ACCI <n 4 aia 4 
mer, from June 20 to September 12, the The Librarv | 
offices, the Print Room, and the Textil a number of excep 1] 

Study Room will not be open on Saturd estil iditio hy 

The Information Desk is open dailv until Charles R. Richards | 

$:45 p.m. throughout the vear > 186 lantern ine of | 

I V¢ rts. whict vere rmer } 
PHe Stare. Herbert E. Winlock, Director Professor R rd lectur 

of the Museum, was elected President and have been placed Rs r) 

Hen \\ Kent Secretary of the Board ot where the " : 

Trustees, a Vice-President, of The Amer Frederick |. Nettlefold l 

an Association of Museums at its annual ented the lun ' 

meeting held in New York in May. In M his 1] 

lso Mi Ie nt was elected to the presiden prep ( | ( 

of The American Institute of Graphic Arts volun o ,; 

In June the University of Michigan con- works by ar 

ferred upon Mr. Winlock the honorary de the letters A ( | : 

lud Britisl ! rom |) 1 


Doctor ft Letters 


Iwol ARLY BURROUGHS DRAWING Dur 1| 


ng the winter the Museum received two Sam 
drawings! by Brvson Burroughs as a gift graphs of | ) 
R yTY f Rece A cce nN< ! aft \, 
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se lrecently by Mrs. Robert W. de For sazing through the spectacles of his own in- 
e elaborate / ( } , Na ] vention. In the background an open window 
ray llustrated by G. de Gardilanne and s curtained with a dark red fabric; bevond 
EF. W. Mofi New York, 1929), a work — this the eye is carried to a flash of lightning 
n ng of four fe lumes of two icross the landscape, which recalls Frank- 
indred 1 plat \ h is in great lin’s early experiments and writings con- 
{ uN W. erning electricit When this likeness was 





PORTRAIT 


OF BENJAMIN 


CHARLES 


FRANKLIN 


BY WILLSON PI 


\ PORTRAIT OF FRANKLIN BY C. W taken Franklin was a member of the Consti- 
PEALE. A portrait of Benjamin Franklin tutional Convention and president of the 
lent by The Historical Society of Pennsyvl- © Executive Council of Pennsvlvania—strenu- 
vania, that has attracted much attention in — ous offices indeed for the eightv-one vear old 
the current exhibition in Gallery D6, Ben- — scientist, who longed for freedom to pursue 


jamin Franklin and His Circle 
by Charles W illson Pe ale int 


his studies after vears of devotion to the 


publ c 200d 


his desk 





It depicts the doctor seate 
with a silver inkstand and a 
script at his elbow, probably in the library 
added Philadelphia 
house. He is dressed in a rich, blue flowered 
silk banian lined 


quills manu- 


then recently to 


his 


with olor and ts 


rose ¢ 


[he portrait was perhaps the last to be 
painted trom life; the artist shows the great 
man full of years and accomplishment, se- 
rene and thoughtful. The simple, direct 
manner of the painting seems in happy) 


accord with Franklin’s character Pe BD 
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in- PUBLICATION NOTE. MetropolitanMuseum Goya’s Giant, by William M. Ivins, |r 
Goth ( Rev Val 


DW Studies, volume V, part 2, 1s now in press \. |. Davis and the 

nd and will be published in September. Its con- Edna Donnell 

ng tents in the order of their occurrence in the The Lovers by the Master b x g: an Un 
k- issue are as follows described Early German Engraving, | 


n- An Egyptian Flower Bowl, by H. E. Win- William M. Ivins, |r 
as lock Mediaeval Statues of the Virgin in Lor 
[he Beginnings of Monumental Sculpture raine Related in Type to th 
n Greece, by Valentin Miller Virgin, by William H. Forsyth, J1 
Phe Restoration of Mediaeval Sculpture [he Development of the “Chen 


I 
] imes | Ror mer ro' ale ly | Kt I Nn ball 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
BY DEPARTMENTS 


MAY I TO TUNE 1, 1930 


Ni N PAINTIN 
Cer y r ( WwW } , Minia re \ (7 \f \/ 
< ae eral ary n McGuir 
| N PRIN 
| ( est ; Vr } , Ss. Har ( lr fy If ’ 
i! \fy St. Clair Kres 2 ( ’ / surr VJ / 1 Muller Mar 
6), Frank Jewett M i. Herma 
Mi ] I 
| t re nx i /) I ; ; 
2 ARMS AND ARM 
Sculpture, Franco-Flemish, Spanish, Gift of John | German, Polish-Saxo 
D. Kk Ke fen 
Textiles Byzantine, German, Gi/t of Vr Benta [HE LIBRARY 
min Moor 2 Loan of Mrs. VUurray Cray Books. Gilt ee ae 1dwi | Urs. R r 
i Forest / Gatnsborou I tt10% 
The Boas H Museum (10), Harr 
RENAISSAN ND MODERN Huntington P 
Costume Accessories, French, Gi/f Mrs. Benja Photographs Gil {1S ( Fer 
min Moor I Frick ¢ tion (1 inta de Museus d 
Costumes. American. Gift of /. S. Henry (1 4 James St. L. OT 5 / racu Vi 
Medals, American, Giftof The Soctety of Medalist seum of Fine Ar 12 
(2 Prints, Gift of Harry Hu 
Textiles, French, North-Italian, Gi/t H. A antern Side sequest Char R | 1rd 


Elsbere (1), Mrs. Benjamin Moore (1 2,189 


EXHIBITIONS 


IULY 18 TO AUGUST 16, 1930 


Benjamin Franklin and His Circle Gallery D ¢ nrougn / 
Romanticism in Prints Galleries kK 37-40 ‘ 

Costume in Revivals of Greek Dran Classroom D Ih nA 
Egyptian Acquisitions, 1934-1935 Third Egyptian Roon ( 

European Textiles and Costume Figures Young Men’s and Youn Thr 


Women's Hebrew Asso 
ition, Fort Washin 
ton Avenue and 178th 


Street 


15! 








